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LITTLE MISS DINAH OF AFRICA 



By Eli Harvey 



SINCE the year 1847 when the first authentic 
news came from Africa of the existence of the 
gorilla there have been many sporadic attempts 
to bring this most mysterious and interesting mem- 
ber of the family of anthropoid apes to the confines 
of the white man's civilization and maintain him 
in captivity. The last notable effort was made by 
the New York Zoological Society in the year 1912 
when Mr. Garner was sent on an expedition to the 
French Congo to procure gorillas for the society; 
with instructions 
to remain in that 
country for two 
years after speci- 
mens were cap- 
tured in order to 
accustom them to 
their white captor 
as companion, and 
teach them to eat 
more civilized 
food than the ac- 
rid food of their 
native jungles. 

Of the society's 
first attempt to 
procure a gorilla 
through the as- 
sistance of Mr. 
Garner the result 
was to bring to 
us one young 
male gorilla in a 
deplorable condi- 
tion. After Her- 
culean efforts to 
satisfy his fastid- 
ious appetite, he 
died within four 
days after arrival 
at the New York 
Zoo. It required 
some time to re- 
cover from this 
disappointment, 
but the Zoo felt 
that sufficient ex- 
perience had been 
gained to justify 
organizing an- 
other expedition 
to the Congo. 
The second ven- 
ture was in a sense successful, for the young female 
gorilla Dinah was delivered at the Park in perfect 
physical condition; there she lived for eleven 
months, and then died of "malnutrition." 

The male appeared to be less tractable and more 
morose than the female; but Dinah was unusually 
docile and made many friends. This amiable if 
not cheerful disposition doubtless helped to pene- 
trate the gloom of despondency that seems to en- 
velop all gorillas in a shroud as black as their skins, 
at least from the time of capture; by staying the 
depression of "home-sickness" for her native 
haunts, it was conducive to greater longevity. 




Little Miss Dinah 

MODELED BY ELI HARVEY 



There can be little doubt that Dinah's loss of ap- 
petite and general decline were due to a mental 
condition as much as to any other cause. The 
writer had the good fortune to see much of Dinah 
up to a period within four days of her death; and 
modeled detailed studies from her that served in 
the execution of her life-size portrait in bronze 
commissioned by the Zoo, from which the accom- 
panying cut was taken. 

Dinah always inspired me with a feeling of sym- 

p a t h y , as her 
large deep-brown 
eyes gazed dream- 
ily into mine, her 
head lowered un- 
til the chin rested 
upon the chest, as 
it is wont to do 
owing to the short 
thick neck and 
long spinal proc- 
esses in that re- 
gion; this depres- 
sion of the head, 
with reluctant 
glances from be- 
neath the very 
protruding orbital 
ridges gave Di- 
nah an air of dif- 
fidence. The slow 
and limited rota- 
ry movement of 
the head from 
side to side neces- 
sitates a supple- 
mental turning of 
the eyes to focus 
upon a desired 
object. All move- 
ments of body or 
limb, if compared 
with the chim- 
panzee, are slow; 
and except under 
great stress or 
excitement of 
emotion, silence 
reigns: no chat- 
tering, not even a 
grunt to break 
the mystery! 
With this bond 
of sympathy between the gorilla as model, and the 
sculptor, imagination easily became reality, and 
hence the following soliloquy : 

"Alone! Alone! I know not where — ^things are 
so strange, passing strange — so cold, the sun's rays 
come aslant and cheerless. The inhabitants have 
bleached mto spectres; they give me food so taste- 
less, they tell me I am in exile the only one of 
my race snatched from the bosom of my family and 
brought across wide oceans to live and die in cap- 
tivity. For what? A holiday? No, not that! Then 
why was I so ruthlessly snatched from my happy 
abode in the trees while my parents were away 
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seeking dainty morsels of food for me? I was 
happy in a mother's love, whose warmth equalled 
the equatorial sun bathed in the humid atmosphere 
of the deep, dark and hospitable jungles, — and yet 
they seized upon me! Why?" 

But the real pathos of it all is that these man- 
like apes do not even know they are martyrs to 
the cause of science. Dinah, however, was of such 
amiable and obliging disposition, I am constrained 
to believe she would have been a willing miartyr to 
the cause, had one been able to explain it to her.^ 

The gorilla is an anthropoid ape and one of the 
most interesting members of the family Simiidse. 
The family of anthropoid or man-like apes com- 
prise the gibbons, the orangs, the chimpanzees, and 
the greatest of them the gorilla. Like other mem- 
bers of the family he is principally arboreal, and is 
confined to the Old World; can stand fairly erect, 
but prefers to walk on all fours, supporting the 
forward portion of the body by resting the back 
of the second joint of his fingers on the ground. 
While in general outward appearance there is a 
vast difference between the gorilla and man, yet, 
owing to the fact that he is the largest of the 
anthropoids, and that almost every detail of the 
cranial and physical structure finds a counterpart 
in that of man, and that the lower part of the face 
is placed more nearly under the brain casement 
as in man, scientists have generally placed him in 
the order next to man. 

Since the time of Darwin the family of anthro- 
poids have enjoyed unusual distinction and excited 
the curiosity of the lay mind, while scientists and 
theologians have raged furiously over the startling 
theory of the "Evolution of Man," one group hav- 
ing combated the other over such bone relics as 
might constitute the wanted "missing the link." 
The skull fragment and shinbone of the Java ape- 
man, Pithecanthropus Erectus and the skull 
of the Piltdown man of England have become 
"bones of contention," for which no modus vivendi 
has been found. In the meanwhile the anthropoids 
are happy in their arboreal existence, except when 
one of their number is kidnapped for the pale-faced 
bipeds, to prove their cultural superiority in having 
become terrestrial and having created for them- 
selves a more complex existence. For motives suf- 
ficient Homo Sapiens is as intent on establishing 
kinship with the timorous ape as are "forty-second 
cousins" to gain an earthly inheritance. 

Hanno the Carthaginian, we are told, on his 
voyage about 550 B. C. to Fernando Po discovered 
the gorilla, or was the first to record a description 
of the mysterious and elusive creature; but it was 
not until the year 1847 that any precise evidence 
of the existence of the gorilla reached Europe. Dr. 
Savage an English missionary stationed at the 
Gabun in Africa wrote to Sir Richard Owen the 
veteran comparative anatomist a description of an 
ape of that district unusual in size and appearance ; 
he enclosed drawings of a skull of this large species. 
After examining other skulls sent to him Dr. Owen 
named the ape Troglodytes Savagei. About the 
same time, it appears, Dr. Savage also sent a skull 
of the unknown ape with a description of the animal 
itself by the hand of a fellow-missionary named 
Wilson to Boston, U. S. A., and in the year 1847 an 
American journal of science described the new ape 
and named it Troglodytes Gorilla, In the year 1851 
the first complete skeleton of a gorilla was brought 
to England and presented to the Royal College of 



Surgeons and during the same year another skeleton 
was sent to Philadelphia by Mr. Ford. 

Paul du Chaillu, the well-known African hunter 
and traveler, arrived at the Gabun in the year 1856. 
Two years after his expedition into the interior the 
British Museum received an entire gorilla preserved 
in spirits; the skin of which was mounted and 
exhibited to the public. In 1861 Paul du Chaillu 
published his "Explorations and Adventure in 
Equatorial Africa" in which his narrative of per- 
sonal encounters with gorillas in the dense jungles 
startled the world. This intrepid hunter was pos- 
sessed of such power of imagination that much 
discernment is required to weed out the fictitious 
and to hold to that which rings true. However, the 
most that is known at present of the gorilla's gen- 
eral aspect alive and in his native haunts we owe 
to the zeal and prowess of Paul du Chaillu. 

Some of the points of greatest divergence be- 
tween the gorilla and man, which have caused cer- 
tain scientists to place man in a zoological order by 
himself, are as follows : — the weight of the gorilla's 
brain rarely exceeds 20 oz., while that of man is 
32 oz. as the minimum, although the male gorilla's 
body greatly exceeds that of man. The structure 
of the gorilla is such as to suit arboreal habits 
rather than terrestrial ; his foot is hand-like, prehen- 
sile in suppleness, with large opposible thumb-like 
big toe, suited to grasp the branches of trees; the 
arms of great length, about 1/6 longer than his 
spine, whereas a man's arm is 1/5 shorter than his 
spine. The hands of the gorilla are much heavier 
and clumsier and the thumb is proportionately much 
shorter than in man. The brow ridges project but 
slightly in man, while these ridges are exceedingly 
prominent in the gorilla. The arrested growth 
of the brain of the gorilla at an early age, and the 
continued growth of the brow ridges and lower por- 
tions of the face cause the backward slant of the 
forehead, whereas the opposite is a characteristic in 
man. Whatever may be said to the contrary, scien- 
tists are fairly in accord that man and the ape 
family have a common ancestry and sprang from 
different branches of the same ancestral tree. 

So far as is known the life-size portrait shown 
in the accompanying cut represents the first model 
ever made from a living gorilla at any time in 
any country. The eminent French animal sculptor 
Emanuel Fremiet executed a very notable figure 
of an adult male gorilla, the bronze of which may 
be seen in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Although the sculptor did not have the living 
creature to work from, with his great anatomical 
knowledge he made the most of such data as were at 
his command and the result is truly startling. 
The group, unfortunately, is marred by the gorilla 
being represented as carrying away a native of the 
Congo. It may have been due to a fancy of the 
sculptor or his being overcredulous of stories from 
hunters or the natives themselves — whatever the 
cause, the action is untrue to nature and also gives 
a very horrible, painful impression. 

Past experiences would indicate the folly of trying 
to transplant a gorilla to a temperate zone with any 
hope of success; but that the young may be reared 
in captivity until full grown, if kept within the 
tropics, is eminently practicable. More could be 
learned of the gorilla by this means of study and by 
modeling from life than by slaying them in the 
jungles and mounting their skins for some museum. 

Eli Harvey 



